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ABSTRACT ' . . ^ ^ 

The humanistic approach to the teaching of speech is 
ylfcaily especially in light of jcurrisnt txendsr in interpersonal 
cowiunication* Four Interrelated classroom goals should be pursued: 
(1) the establishment of a climate of -^nist, (2) the encourageaient: of 
open eiqpression of emotions, (3) concentration %ipon the persuasive 
expression of interpersonal needs, and (4) the creation of an 
envircmment for individual discovery of self-ori^^ated qnptions and 
the creative expression of these emotions throufh the use of the 
whole oral and bodily communicational modes* Resulting humanistic 
behavioral ob jectives include the speech teacher's clas^xocMi 
acti^fities (stressing experience-based learning) and an open, 
non-evaluative atmosphere (result^ in less defehsiveness and 
maximum sharing of feelihgs)V^KdH) > : 
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One of the very special contributions we, as speech educators, make to 
the ybole realm of education, in general, and to students, in particular, 
resides in what we loosely* caU our **humanistic approach**' Although most of 
us know we do it (contribute in this manner) ~ and some ^f us do it more 
than others ~ few of us, I suq>ect, spend much time thiidcing about %diat we 
do in specific terms, with respect to our '^humanistic sqpproach*" With the 
current trend toward interpersonal ccnnunicatioc ~ and the subsec^ent or 
corresponding trend toward the interpersonalization of the basic speech course 
ve are even more directly treating communication as a humanizing force than 
ever before (especiaGLly if you concdder the traditioiial appTO to public 
speaking)* This trend toward interpersonal communication has^ changed or 
redirected our focus fro«>influence^ to from fi^aker*-acting- 

upon-auditpr to mutu£GL<-interaction^^^b^ transaction* Such a view of communica- 
tion :~ commimicatipn as it relates to ohe^to^ne and one-to«»few situations 
as opposed tp the public spealdjig emphasi the ohe-t6«4iiany slttLa — 
places much greater emphasis on the desire to relate to other persons* ^Qiis 
eaqfihasis necessarily^ wcT pay attention t6 ''how we perceive each* 

other, our orxentatidh tomrd other people in general, our interpersonal 
respoime sets, wd thos^ patterzis lAich become serious barriers to 

developing meaningful relationships with otilers*"'' This intex^personal ^proach 
%d.th its obvipus^Eiimanistic bi£^ ~ has thrust us more drainatically, perhaps, 
than any other previous trend in speech, into the affective domain* "The 
affective domain contains behavioxd and oojectives which have some emotional 
overtone* It encoaipasses likes and dislikes, attitudes,' values and beliefs*" 
The interpersoiml cqpproach has caused us to become concerned about affective 
behavioral objectives so that we mi|^t identify specifically Uie outcomes of 
leanung that fure desired in^^^^^^ In this essay, I will 

provide four broad categories an ^overarching fr^ for a htu&anistic 
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approach.-^ I will then describe some of the affective behavioral jibjectives 
timt u(^t be included under each categor^^ ; 

The first category involves the confimation of social reality ~ a 
sensitivity to self and othersr in an interaction** or transactions-oriented 
environment* That is , a cldLmate must be es^tablished that encourages open 
interaction and trust ^ not "performance concealment , selective revela- 
tion, and masking* The latter tends to destroy and distort productive feed- 
back processes* 

l^e second csitegory — vhich vould seem to be dependent upon the first 
category — • would be the open expression^ of feelings ~ to allow students to 
express their emotions* An interaction environment filled %dth stimulating 

-and engaging activi1;ies: requires that the pao^ties to it tramaidt and 
information* They must make ihterpretatione of messages and then Respond to 
those messages* We, as teachers, cjan increase the effectiveness of our com- 
muiacation events by enhancing the desire and the need of students io reach 
out beyond themselves* 

The third category ~ again someirfhat dependent on the establishment of 
the first two — has to dp with change and influence — increasing a student *s 
ability to influence his environment — that is, to have a significant effect 
upon others, thus acting upon one's own needs* The stress should be on 
mutually influenticQ. interpersonal encounters rather than on one-way strategies 
of manipulation and control* . 

l^e fourth and ^inal cat egoi^ involves work and creativity* !nie thrust 

/here must be toward an environment lAich does not increase demands for con^ 
formity and mass production* Since the language of interpersonal comnrimica- 
tion involves the total person ^ysically, emotionally and socially — exer«^ 
cises must be so geared as to not only capture but capitalize on an individual's 
ability to extract the substance of his feelings and to put that substance into 
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916888^8 that they createV 

Achieving competence in interpersonal communication i8 directly rtelated 
to becoming more human* To increase a student's ability to adapt to Ms 
external enyironment, to maintain Idoself internaLly, and to achieve his 
objectives should be^ tiie 03als of an iiiterpersonal commm course* 
There is a fair amoimt of research that supports the fact that an individual 
%iho performs well in each of these categoxlea can be judged interpersonaUy 
competent* *%esearch prof iles of such persons indicate that they can give 
and receive help, sense a continuing process of growth 9 know how tj leara« 
can solve interpersonal problems so that tiiey remain solved, and recognize 
how they affect other people, as well, as how they are affected by them*" 
^^^^ W each of the four broad categ(^ies, a nmber 6£ specif ic affec- 
,tiA(e^qbjectiv^ might be Usted which wpuld^^g^ us more insist into the 
kinds of activities %^ id.^t use in ^te clSssrdc^m and wbuld also reveal the 
kind of classroom enviroxment that ^^TO Firsts 
under the two brpc[d categories of (1) sensitivity to self and others in an 
interaction-oriented environment aiod (2) th^ of feelings, let 

me provide some suggested affective goals in behavioral terms* These affec- 
tive goals might be classified under the headingy "Awareness of conditions*"^ 
A student can be. identified as interperspnally literate if he: 

1* relates personal requisite cdbilities, interests^ and attitudes* 
a* participates in class activities that involve the sharing of 

personal information with others* 
b* given an attitude or ability check list, can discusis his own 

assets and liabilities with others* 
c • openly ex^resBeB his feelings regarding attitudes about himself 
and others* 

d*. gives and receives nbnevaluatiye descriptive f eedback*^ 



2m appreciates personal littdtations in interpersonal communication as 
well as limitations of research* 

a* limits concliisions to present data but^ verbally, recognizes the 

possibility of error* 
b* attempts to esqserimezit and try out new behaviors* 
c* frequently challenges classmates and teachers regarding general* 
izations about interpersonal communication* 
3* understands that the l^epretical body of knowledge r ^garding inter- 
personal comanuiication is generaibed by people wi^i a compelling ^ 
desire to understand liow humans 'behave*' 
a* show& respect for tile ideas of icommu^ theorists* ^ 

. b* watches TV programs about comnnmication or With regard to the 

kinds of comisunicatipn situations presented* 
c* recognizes that interpersonal communication is an enterprise 

of human beinjg^ in mutual interaction or transaction* 
recognizes that the body of knowledge re^^ding i 
communication growBt possibly without liniit (or: the processes 
encompassed by intei^rsonal communication l<sad to a never-ending 
-quest for Imowledge*) 

a* realizes that controversies are inevitable in the process of growth 
b* evidences ability to live with change* 

c* upon learning the results of a study, states additional possibili* 
ties to investigate* 
3^ understands the conditions under which interpersonal communication 
operates* 

a* accepts the concept that dyadic (triadic or tetradic) communication 
is more intimate and personal than one-to-many situations* 



\>. gives of himself to learn more about himself through others 
. (the Johari Window) • 

Cm participates in a variety of interpersonal situations ~ from 
dyadic to small«*Kroup and analyzes tltie differences between the 
situations* * 
6« appreciates the usefulness of Interpersonal competence in the advance- 
merit of Human welfare. _ 

a« shows interest in engaging others in interpersonal relat:' unships* 
b« watches others in' an attempt to analyze their interpersonal behavior* 
c« attempts to azudyze Ms own intex^ersonal beha^ 

d« applies knowledge of interpersonal behavior to other human situations* 
7« recognizes that the meanizig of interpersonal competence depends upon 
one's personal growth 9 realization of one's potential arid the esta- 
blishment of meaningf ill h 

a« defines interpersonal coflunuriication as a process of mutual inter* 

action or transaction* / . 

b* selects appropriate strategies to the solution of interpersonal 
problems* 

c« can identify and state interpersonal problems* 
Now^ some suggested affective goals in behavioral terms for the third broad 
c'ategory — that having to do^with change and ^influence ~ increasing a student's 
ability to influence his environment will be presented* These objectives would 
be dependent upon a student's "Acceptance of values*" A student can be identified 
as interpersonally literate if he: * 
8* has the habit of responding* 
^ a* willingly engages in interpersonal communication when one's needs 
require* 

b* retains a questioning attitude to permit adequate consideration of 



..possible optiozis but also retains axi openness to mutual inter** 
action and influence* o ' - 

9* has the habit of analysing the motivation for one's own behavior and 
the possible motivation for the behavior of other s« 
a» iiabitually searches for explanations for behavior encountered in 

interpersonal ^tuations* 
h. identifies assun^tions made on the basils of interpersonal en- 
counters and questions their validity. 1 
10« realizes that interpersonal communication is part of modern living* 
a. comments on interpersonal communication in the family, in businesst 

. in teaching aoid in the community* ; >^ ' . 

b# when asked to comment on interpexrsptml communication in modem 
living* can cite both barriers to effective communication and ^ 
strategies used to overcome the barriers* 
r:-: Finally, some suggested affective behavioral objectives for the last 
broad category — that of work and creativity, will be presented. These mig^t 
be^^ouped under a heading such as ''^reference for values*" A student can be 
identified as iWerpersonally lite^^ 

11* curiosity* . , 

a* frequently asks questions rej^ding interpersonal communication* 
_ b* asks different people the same question* 
c* applies multi-resources to one question* 
d* often takes a second look* 
e* goes out of his way to fixid answers* 

f * reads nwnerous books and magazines on interpersonal communication 

or on comimmication in general* 
g* voluntarily initiates questions regarding interpersonal communica-* 
tion* 



h« exhibits awareness of discrepancies between interpersonal 
^; situations* 

i« includes reading about interpersonal cooununlcatioii (human 
relations) in leisure-tine activities* . ^ 

j« uses all senses in making obsex^ations and analyses* 

k* takes risks with new values, attitudes, ideas and feel3.ngs« 
12« patience* 

a« is willing to wait for something worthwhile ^ a meaningful 

approach, strategy or activity* 
b* is willing to wait until he has as truch evidence as possible 
before making ju \Z\ 
: _ c* is willing to engage in long-range projects where no immediate 

generalizations are possible* 
13* persistence* 

a* is willing to repeat an effort voluntarily* 
b* redesigns a strategy in an^ attempt to improve results* 
14* open-mindedness« 

a* listens carefully idien others are talking* 

b* insists on hearing more than one opinion or one piece of evidence* 
c* is willing to change ideas when new or additional evidence is 
available* 

d* will give consideration to ideas iiAiich differ from his own* 
^3^ confidence in interpersonal connuxdcation* 

a* attAnpts to use interpersonal strategies %Aien possible* 

b* looks for data when acting in interpersonal situations* 

c* attempts to solve problems through interpersonal communication* 

d* analyses the interperisonal strategies of others* 



fU consults and considers sources of interpersonal and comaninica«» 
tion theory* V v 

16« the importance of interpersonal conminication for understanding 
. the Bodern world* 

a» enrolls in communication courses* 

Mm participates in interpersonal coamunication oriented sivuations 
in extracurricular activities* ' 
17* inteUectuiCL and motional satisfaction gained from pursuit of 
intei^rsonal competence* " , 

a* engages in interpersonal activities during leisure time* 
* b* asks^ about and shares his obsenrations of similarities and 
differences in his environment and activities* 
c* idllingly oms and helps others own their^ bwn valucst fs:'ctitudes9 
ideas and feelings* 
18* the desire to be creative* 

a* participates in research on bis own initiative* 

b* offers realisbic alternatives to a suggested method for doing 

something* . ? 
c* gets involved in independent study* 
19* enjoys interpersonal ^comn^ for intellectual stimulationy 

emotional involvement and the pleasure of understanding human 
. relations* \ " 

a* gravitates toward idea-wchanging activities* 
b* suggestSt supportst designs and promotes mutually influential 
interaction- and transaction-cMminication situations*^ 
Considering the breadth of the affective domain as revealed in these 
affective behavioral objectives ^ our challenge .Is to create classroom 



cc^ditions that facilitate the attainaent of these ekiUs^ Obviously f the 
teachert the learner and the learning environment each ^contributes to the 
estiAlishKent of a conducive learning cliaate*^ First f and perhaps woml 
difficulty we aust break throu^ the traditional one»%fay, -teacher^-to-student 
knowledgef>distribution systea* The teacher and the learner aust share in the 
setting of learning goals^ Learners aust teke the responsibility* They jmst 
be allowed to risk« to exj^erl^^t aivd to Kelp« They aust bo allowed to ex* 
press their eaotions* When f aelings are openly disclosed and shwed with others 
in a descriptive 9 riOn«evalaative Muuierf threaV^ and defenaiveness are aijiiaised« 
Certainl;f« learners wiU initially look to the teacher for aodel behavior* 
The teacher will receive little positive feedback about his success aa a 
learning facilitator — but he aust leaxn to accept aiatrust and attacks by 
the learners* He aust try to deal effectively with the interpersonal probleas 
that wrise» 

: Finally « learning itself aost becoae experienct-based* Activities in the 
classrooa should center only on directly observid)le units of behavior* AlaOf 
individuals are auch aore likely to esgperience the yvjcholo^cmL success 
necessary for interpersonal coapetence acquisition idien the feedback is aini«- 
aelly distorted and ainiaally evaluative* 

nie intent of this essay was to outline or define the paraaeters of a 
huaanistic iqpproach in qc^ech* Many of the behaviors can be incorporated 
into what we know as a traditional public speaking course — soae obviously 
cannot* Soae« of course^ are already present* It would be ^y hcpe that with 
the broad huaanistic base I have tried to iiresent (the first step) a teacher 
of speech would be able to design sp<>cific classrooa activities that would 
hii^ULi^t aany of these objectives (the second step) and then devise .techniques 
for eivaluatiin^ affective outcoaes (the third and final step)* - The four broad 
categpries I have presmited/ and the specific affective behavioral objectives 
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under tach categoryt Mrvt to reinforct tht special contribution \mi as 
speech educators, ^iske to the vhole reala of education — our huMoiistic 
eqpproach* 
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Joseph A» Ilardo, '*Uhy Interpersonal Commmication?** The Speech Teacher , 
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Robert J* Kibler, Larry L* Barker, and David T* Miles, Behavioral Objectives 
and InstJTUction (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc*, 1970), p* 36* 

3 - 

"^The four categories have been boxxoved from Arthur Bochner sud Cldfford 
V« Kelley, "Interpersonal Competence: A Baradiga for Planned Qiange in Under?* 
giraduate Communication Inslmction" ~ A paper (unpublished) presented at the 
Speech Conmunicatipn Convention, Cliicago, Illinois, December, 1972« 

^See C* Argyris*s, ]&iterpersonal Competence and Organizational Effectiveness 
(Homevood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 1962) » Integrating the Individual and 
the Organization (New York: Viley, 196'f), Organization and Innovation (Homewood, 
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Journal of Applied Behavioral Science t Vol# I, No# 1 (I965), 58-83$ '•Eaqplora- 
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tions in Interpersonal Conpetence«»II," Jouinial of Applied Behavioral Science < 
Vol* I, No* 1 (1965)9 255^2699 and "Conceptions for Coi^tence Acquisition and 
Theory,* Journal of Applied Behavioral Science > Vol* 'f. No* 2 (I968), 1^7-177# 
Also see D. A. Kolb and E* Boyatzis, *K)n The Dynamics of the Helping Relation* 
ship,*' in D. A* KolbV I* M. Rubin, and J. M« Mclntyre (editors). Organizational 
Psychology: A Book of Readings (Englevood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice«Hall, 
1971)9 PP* 339-367* 

Wer and Kelly, ^'Interpersonal Conqpetence," p* 17* 
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^Albert F. Eissv and Mary Blatt Harbeck, Behavioral Objectives in the 
Affective Domain (Vashingtont D« C*: National Science Supervisors Association, 
1969), pp« 27-31 • The major headings (like "Awareness of Conditions") are 
based on those suggested by Bloom and Krathvohl in David R« Krathvohl and 
Benjamin S« Bloom and Bertram B« Masia, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives » 
Handbook I: Cognitive Domain (New York:. Longmans, Green and Company, 193^) , 
and their Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , Handbook II: Affective Domain 
(New York: David MdEay Compai^, ^c«, 196^)* 
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'^^Eiss and Harbeck^ Behavioral Ob iectives ^ pp« 27-*31« These affective 
behaviorcQ. objectives were adapted from a list provided in this source* They 
are provided here as suggestions for an approach; they should not be considered 
definitive* 



